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from which they had launched their assault. Yet
when the fighting died down the final result of
the battle was not unfavourable to the British.
Some six miles of the German trench-line re-
mained in their possession, including five miles of
the formidable Hindenburg line.

Yet if it cannot be admitted as a defeat, equally
it cannot be claimed as a victory. The losses on
both sides had been about equal, and it was
barren of strategic results.

But the indecisive results of Cambrai fighting
and the fact that it ended with a set-back - for
it was nothing more - in Haig's series of successes
in the field, had unexpected consequences. The
news of the first great initial success had been the
signal for an unwonted ebullition of optimism
by the Press and public at home. It was hailed in
the Press as a great victory. Flags were flown and
church bells pealed in universal jubilation. The
news of the German counter-attack brought a
corresponding reaction. Pessimism even more
widespread and fully as unreasonable replaced
optimism.

It had been a strenuous and trying year for
Haig. In its early months he had seen his in-
fluence waning, his prestige at a discount, his
Army made subordinate to the Commander-in-
Chief of a foreign ally, and he himself forced to
serve under an officer, both junior in rank and
with far less experience, in the execution of a
plan which he knew to be unsound. Then
suddenly extolled to the skies, bis advice,